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might be used for two plants of eggplant and two or three of sweet
pepper.

LAST ROW : Specialties or trial materials. If you wish summer squash
I would plant two or three hills of two varieties at the ends of the
tenth and eleventh rows. This gives four feet which will accom-
modate the hills. Cucumbers might be placed in this same manner
by shortening these two rowrs.

Spinach may be planted in the last few rows. And strawberries
may be substituted for some of the other things mentioned in the tenta-
tive garden which I have just given you. As soon as any of the crops
are harvested and there is time to plant something else_, the ground
should be put to use. You may want a row of different kinds of herbs
in occasional years. There is also a possibility of having plants ready
in pots to set in, when a crop is removed, thus making it possible to
mature a crop which otherwise would be too late.

If more ground is available, there is always the possibility of includ-
ing more crops for canning and storage as well as some of the cane-
fruits and white or sweet potatoes. By checking up on each crop that
is desired, it is possible to work it into a plan where it will not interfere
too much with the other crops. There is also the possibility of mixing
flowers in with the vegetables. Most of the annuals will fit into the
above scheme. If space is too limited, tomatoes may be staked on poles,
so that more may be grown in the same space or part of the space used
for something else.

How To Select Varieties

There probably is no one variety which is perfect under all con-
ditions. Varieties differ as to the number of days required to mature
them. It would be foolish to select a late-maturing tomato for the
northern states where it probably would not ripen its first fruit until
the first fall frost. Conversely, it would be wasted effort to grow a
tomato in New Jersey which is a big yielder in northern Wisconsin,
because the quality would be inferior to a later variety that could be
grown in New Jersey. A pepper variety which was developed in Massa-
chusetts and produces beautifully large fruits there, is practically worth-
less in southern New Jersey because-it forms small fruits of poor quality.
There are many of our vegetable varieties which are suited to certain
localities, but are highly unsuited to others. The kitchen gardener must
rely upon the seed houses. Local dealers usually stock seeds suited for
the locality. The safest procedure for the grower is to make a practice
of buying seeds through a well-known seed house which is located in
the general area. People in New England should buy from seed com-